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PEAR  SIR — Expectations  are  entertained  perhaps,  that  1 
•  shall  redeem  iny  pledge,  and  give  an  extract  or  two  out  of 
the  manuscript^  alliideJ  to  in  my  other  communication.  I 
should  now  nave  set  directly  al)out  it,  had  not  my  attention 
been  accidentally  diverted  to  a  very  ditferent  subject. 
Rummaging  over  a  proIni^cuous  tile  oi  tracts  and  papers 
in  search  of  my  manuscript,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
•  extract^  my  eye  fastened  upon  a  pamphlet  contaiiiing  re¬ 
marks  on  the  doctrine  of  grace  and  works, 

^  Having  thought  .some,  and  heard  much  said  upon  this 
abstruse  and  diificult  problem,  curiosity  caught  fire  to  know 
the  contents  of  the  pamphlet,  and  how  the  writer  managed 
the  important  subject.  On  perusal  I  founcJ  his  arguments 
were  grounded  on  the  following  statements  : — 1.  If  our 

salvation  depends  on  free  and  sovereign  grace,  it  cannot 
depend  on  human  endeavors  :  Or,  2.  Ii  salvation  depends 
upon  iror/«,  it  cannot  depend  uj)on  divine  prace^  and  upon 
our  iL'orks  toc^’’  lie  contended  that  salvation  was  l>c&towcd 
upon^nankind  in  a  future  state,  with  as  little  regard  to  their 
virtue  and  vice,  as  showers  fall  u|)on  the  heads  of  saints 
ind  sinners  liere ;  that  our  morality  and  virtue  had  no 
moi^!  to  do  w  ith  it,  than  they  have  in  extracting  beams  from 
the  sun,  or  directing  the  cour.se  of  .Jupiter  and  his  satellites. 
His  arguments,  and  asseverations,  were  profiosed  with  so 
much  apparent  honesty  and  certainty,  ancl  were  set  off  with 
so  much  rhetoric,  that  they  struck  me  as  lK*ing  so  many 
«  axioms.  I  was  enrapturecl,  and  I  was  won  too  ;  I  doubled 
up  the  pamphlet,  and  made  off  to  a  friend  who  Kdongs  to 
our  reading  society,  and  who  is  more  of  a  theologian  than 
myself,  to  get  his  opifiion  upon  it.  He  saw  the  elevation 
ot  my  feelings,  but  before  he  had  time  to  interrogate,  I  wa* 
expatiating  upon  the  doctrino  and  merits  of  the  pamphlet. 
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rciad  ilic  statements  and  the  arguments,  and  instantly  chat 
lenged  his  assent.  I  discovered,  however,  t)y  his  looks,  that 
he  suspected  I  had  sonic  sell-intitrcst  in  b(‘lieving  it;  and  1 
must  conl’ess,  that  I  was  not  unwilling  to  find  some  way  or 
other  to  escape  future  accountability  ;  and  in  this  pam[)hlei 
f  thought  I  had  found  it.  I'or  if  the  whole  account  was 
scjuarcd  at  the  article  of  death,  1  was  clear  enougli.  ‘‘  'J'o 
lie  sure,  said  my  friend,  there  is  something  a  little  paradoxi¬ 
cal  in  the  propONition  that  salvation  dejiends  upon  workf 
and  upon  grace  /or?,  especially  to  a  superficial  reader;  but 
>till  I  think  it  will  hardly  amount  to  a  direct  contradic¬ 
tion,”  if  we  candidly  examine  the  subject,  d’he  sentence  is 
in  liarrnony  with  scripture  phraseology,  and  even  with  the 
language  of  the  Saviour,  lie  exhorts  us  to  labor  for  the 
the  meat  which  erulurcth  unto  everlasting  life,”  and  yet,  he 
says,  the  Son  of  man  shall  girc  it  to  us.” 

d'hc  apostle  admonishes  us,  to  work  nut  our  own  salva¬ 
tion  with  fear  and  trembling,”  and  yet  says,  it  is  Clod  that 
Avorketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure,” 
fn  these  passages  the  same  apparently  opposite  ideas  are 
expressed  ns  in  the  proposition  :  We  must  labor  for  the 
meak  iicc.  when  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  g(/7  of  (lod.  It  de¬ 
pends  uf)on  our  works  and  u})on  grace  (or  favor)  too.”  I 
admitted  the  passages,  and  could  not  deny  the  accuracy  of 
the  conclusion.  But  how,  said  I,  do  you  reconcile  these 
things  ?  how'  can  you  make  it  afipear  that  we  labor  for  a 

Perhaps,  said  my  friend,  the  literal  terms  cannot  be  re¬ 
conciled  upon  the  rules  of  strict  cri'i^  ism,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  much  of  the  biblc^  and  other  writings.  But  our  con¬ 
cern  is  with  ideas  not  words  ;  it  is  not  whether  the  ideas  arc 
clothed  in  the  best  or  most  significant  language,  but  whether 
tlie  ideas  are  reconcilable.  We  should  find  no  difficulty  ad¬ 
ded  my  friend,  in  understanding  the  term,  in  relation  to  oth¬ 
er  subjects. 

We  say,  such  a  man  has  given  his  son  a  liberal  education, 
and  still  the  son  laboured  for  it.  We  do  not  mean  that  the 
father  gave  him  an  education  as  he  would  put  a  crown  into 
his  pocket.  Now,  it  is  true  that  his  lather  gave  him  his 
learning,  and  that  he  laboured  for  it.  'J'he  labour  docs  not 
destroy  the  gift.  Again  ;  a  father  givfs  an  independent  for¬ 
tune  to  a  dissipated  son,  on  condition  that  he  shall  come  into 
possession  of  it,  w  hen  he  becomes  temperate  and  virtuous  ; 
but  the  reformation  of  the  son,  docs  not  prove  the  fortune  t(» 
be  no  gift.  We  likewise  speak  of  the  gifts  of  providence, 
and  yet  \\c  must  labor  for  them.  The  earth  is  mellowed, 
♦he  seed  committed,  and  the  blade  cultivated  b}'  the  hand 
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ihat  woul(i  reap  llic  fruit  of  its  indusir}’.  Hut  llicsc  Idcss- 
ing-*  for  which  we  labor  arc  still  the  of  (Jod. 

Here  vou  disc(>vcr,  said  1113  friend,  that  the  Ivarninp^  the 
/  /*or/u/<t,  and  the  fruity  depends  ii|X)n  human  endeavors,  aiul  \ct 

upon  the  grace  and  favor  of  the  l»encfactor.  Now,  said  he,  il 
you  will  a})ply  this  subject,  you  will  discover  that  a  pij)  di*es 
not  necessarily  exclude  works,  and  that  there  is  no  absurdiiv' 
in  saying,  that  eternal  life  depends,  Injth  upon  works,  aiul 
upon  divine  grace  ;  upon  grace  as  the  first  and  efficient  cause, 
and  u})on  works  as  the  second  and  a|)proxiinate  one.  'lo 
‘‘  know  (jod — is  eternal  life,’’  but  to  obtain  this  know  ledge, 
^  w'c  must  apply  the  means  put  into  our  haruls.  Let  us  therr- 

iforc  labor  to  enter  into  that  rest,  lest  any  man  fall  after  tin; 
same  exam})le  of  unlH  liei.*’  He-  cjiioted  this  passage  to  re¬ 
prove  me,  as  I  thought,  for  my  credulity  in  giving  such  !i 
ready  consent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ]>am})hlel;  l)Ut  discov¬ 
ering  my  conviction  he  was  too  generous  to  make  the  appli- 
H  cation.  After  some  minuuts  of  profound  silence  and  medi- 
■  tntion,  1  subjoin(*d  ; — well  sir.  allow  me  to  iinjuire  a  little 

B  more  particularly,  into  what  tlu'se  labors  consist,  more  than 

to  deal  justly,  or  do  as  you  would  be  done  by  ?*’  This  sen- 
^  tcnce,  to  be  sure,  said  he,  includes  the  moral  duties  between 


man  and  man,  but  true  felicity  d('p(*nils  eijually  upon  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  right  affections  and  sentiments  tow  ard  (iod.  ‘‘  J(e- 
))cntancc  toward  (iod  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,” 
are  (jualifications.  indispcnsibly  necessary  to  salvation.  He 
was  just  entering  u[)on  some  remarks  upon  the  doctrine  of 
fdifh  and  repentance^  showing  their  necessary  connexion  with 
a  state  of  salvation  or  pure  felicitj’,  when  the  clock  struck 
twelve,  and  we  postjioned  the  conversation  till  another  eve¬ 
ning.  TuKoriiitrs. 

jJrrTJcsttnattou- 

(Subject  continued  from  our  last.) 

it  is  believed  that,  enough  has  been  advanced  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  in  the  text,  and  give  them  a  di¬ 
rect  ap})licaiion ;  and  that  sufficient  evidence  has  been  ad¬ 
duced,  from  the  scriptures,  in  support  of  our  definition  and 
a|)pliralion.  I  think  no  man  will  feel  prepared  to  deny,  that 
omniscienry  sees,  and  “  deelares  the  end  from  the  f»egin- 
tbmg,*'  and  that,  the  power  or  exercise  of  predetrrminatior . 
is,  in  a  peculiar  and  imp<*ryint  sen>e.  the  prerogative  of  tiod, 
i  conceive  too,  that  no  reasonable  person  will  wi'^h  to  fh}'. 
that  tlic  exercise  of  this  power  is  iinw'orthy  of  the  I)eit\'. 
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cspcciall}"  when  he  learns,  (h  xi  it  regards  good  and  benev¬ 
olent  objerts.  11  it  were  otherwise,  objections  might  be  rais¬ 
ed;  and  they  would  lie  with  peculiar  Vorce  against  this  the¬ 
ory  ;  but  they  are  inefficient,  w  hen  examined  in  relation  to 
our  present  view  of  the  subject.  I  mean,  that  they  lose 
much,  if  not  all  their  weight,  when  it  is  considered,  that  this 
view  does  not  impcarfl  the  moral,  benevolent  character  of 
God,  but  on  the  contrary,  represents  it  as  intelligent,  gra¬ 
cious  and  good  ;  that  it  involves  the  supreme  dignity  and  fe¬ 
licity  of  man;  and  that,  ‘‘God  has  predestinated  us  to  the 
adoption  of  children,  by  .lesu‘j  Christ,  to  himself,  according 
to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  w  ill.” 

The  terms  that  are  used  in  the  text  are  not  of  very  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  in  the  scriptures  ;  but  the  ideas  w  hieh  they 
convey  are  found  on  almost  every  page.  '^J'he  writers,  of 
the  Bible  seem  to  have  wished  their  readers  to  understand, 
that  God  made  man  for  a  certain,  definite  purpose,  which 
he  had  always  kejit  in  view  in  all  his  dealings  w  ith  him,  and 
that  he  had  foreseen,  and  frequently  declared  in  the  most 
express  manner  what  his  destination  was.  7'he  power  of 
doing  these  things  is  ascribablc  to  Deity,  on  every  ])rinei})le 
of  reason  and  revelation ;  so  much  so,  that  I  see  not  how 
we  can  avoid  attributing  them  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
admit  the  idea  of  Supreme  Intelligence.  It  is  often  said, 
indeed,  that  the  divine  purpose  or  decree  can  have  no  con¬ 
trolling  influence  on  human  conduct  ;  and  this  in  a  certain 
sense  is  true;  because,  we  seldom  act  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  decree,  or  with  reference  to  the  design  of  our  Maker. 
And  hence,  it  is  true  w  ith  respect  to  wicked  acts,  that  if  they 
arc  decreed,  the  decree  docs  not  extenuate  the  act ;  for  the 
act  was  not  done  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  ;  the  agent 
was  moved  by  motives  of  his  own.  But  all  this  does  not 
prove  but  that,  the  decree  of  .lehovah  may  form  the  definite 
rule  of  his  ow’n  administration.  Nay,  it  will  not  prove,  but 
that,  the  doctrine  of  the  text  may  be  morally  influential  up¬ 
on  the  life  of  the  believer.  Indeed  what  can  better  serve  to 
elevate  the  feelings,  to  })urify  the  afl’ections,  to  enlarge  the 
desires  of  the  soul,  and  to  give  a  moral  and  dignified  tenor 
to  human  conduct,  than  (he  belief,  that  we  are  destined  for 
the  most  happy  and  glorious  state  of  w  Inch  we  are  capable  ? 
One  w'ould  think,  that  the  belief  of  this  would  act  as  a  stim¬ 
ulant  to  all  the  pow  ers  of  the  soul,  to  rouse  them  to  activity, 
and  engage  them  in  duty'.  It  is  not  credible,  that  such  a 
man  as  Paul  meant  to  promulgate  immoral  doctrines,  or 
such,  as  w'hen  understood,  were  of  dangerous  tendency. 
Vet  wc  have  seen  what  he  advances  in  the  text ;  and  it  h 
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perfectly  consonant  with  his  p:eneral  laniniage ;  “  (lod  hatli 
not  appointed  us  to  wrath,  but  to  obtain  Salvation  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  he  hath  from  the  iK'ginning  chosen  you 
to  Salvation,  through  sanctilication  of  the  spirit,  and  belief 
of  the  truth,” 

It  will  be  proper,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  the  olv 
jects  and  en(fs  of  predestination. 

As  predestination  necessarily  supposes  an  object  or  end, 
it  will  be  proper  to  make  them  distinct  topics  of  eonsidera* 
lion ;  and  as  the  views  of  men  if»  relation  to  these  points 
are  various  and  opposite,  we  may  state  our  argunient  nega¬ 
tively  and  positively.  We  have  no  authority  for  the  doc¬ 
trine,  that  a  portion  of  mankind  were  predestinated  to  fnial 
misery;  and  yet,  if  such  an  event  be  certain,  it  must  be  pre¬ 
dicated  on  the  ground  of  the  design  or  decree  of  Cod.  Our 
natural  idea  of  God  would  lead  to  this  conclusion.  We 
arc  led  to  remark  here,  that  we  consider  the  scheme  usu- 
ally  called  Calvinistic.  as  placing  the  final  misery  of  the  rep¬ 
robate  upon  the  only  ground  upon  w  hich  it  can  l)e  l>est  de¬ 
fended.  We  speak  now  of  Calvinism  as  it  w’as,  not  as  it  is ; 
for  in  fact,  it  has  become  a  very  ditTerent  thing  from  what 
it  was  originally.  The  doctrine  as  it  was  once  advanced, 
embraced  the  idea  of  reprobation  as  being  as  necessary,  and 
founded  upon  the  same  principle,  as  predestination  to  life. 
The  latter  was  supposed  to  imply  the  former.  The  two 
were  believed  to  be  exact  counterparts,  and  they  had  equal 
reference  to  the  divine  foreordination  and  prescience.  Now 
we  mean  not  to  say,  that  this  idea  is  in  itself  correct;  but 
that,  if  we  would  prove  the  truth  pf  the  doctrine  of  final  rep¬ 
robation,  we  must  found  our  reasoning  upon  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  that  we  assume,  when  we  argue  the  ultimate  felicity  of 
any  portion  of  mankind.  In  both  cases,  we  must  reason 
w  ith  reference  to  “  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowl¬ 
edge  of  God.” 

(to  be  coKTiBfrr.p.) 


rhouQhtji  on  IXrlt0ton. 

I’nder  w  hat  false  appearances  and  deceptive  forms  has 
religion  been  presented  to  mankind.  How  much  pains  have 
been  taken  to  give  her  a  captivating  aspect,  and  to  accom¬ 
modate  her  to  the  wishes  or  caprice  of  the  belndder.  Men 
appear  to  have  been  disposed  to  think,  either  that,  religion 
possesses  no  natural  charms,  or  that  none  but  themselves 
were  able  to  appreciate  her  excellencies  or  set  them  ofi’  to  ad- 
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vantage,  'rhe  first  supposition  is  obviously  lalsc,  as  it  is 
talrulalcd  to  debase  the  object  which  they  profess  to  ad- 
liiire :  and  the  last  has  too  much  of  vanity  in  it,  to  give  it 
currency  among  the  rational  part  of  the  world.  It  is  prac¬ 
tically  saying/*  we  are  the  Ix'st  judges  of  real  excellence. 
We  have  taken  upon  ouiselves  to  accommodate  you  with 
w  hat  we  know  that  you  will  admire.  You  may  now  con¬ 
template  the  heavenly  object  before  you;  admire  her  flow¬ 
ing  robes,  her  holy  lawn,  and  her  glittering  diadem.”  Alas, 
how  forgetful  we  are,  that  real  beauty  and  excellence  need 
no  outward  decorations,  and  that  the  more  they  arc  mutlled 
and  shrouded,  the  less  arc  they  capable  oi  being  clearly  per¬ 
ceived  and  properly  realized. 

The  wise  men  of  this  w  orld  form  view  s  of  religion  pecul¬ 
iar  to  themselves,  and  present  her  to  others  in  a  form  most 
agreeable  to  their  ow  n  perverted  taste.  ‘*  \Vc  must  insist  up¬ 
on  the  necessity  of  the  public  inslilutions  of  religion,  because 
from  them,  government  derives  its  stability  and  permanence.''- 
TJicsc  persons  arc  not  always  the  most  moral  and  virtuous 
of  the  community,  d’hey  may  be  dcc})ly  read  in  state-poli¬ 
cy  ;  and  considering  its  success  as  their  supreme  object, 
they  bend  their  w  hole  attention  towards  its  attainment,  and 
wiU  avail  themselves  of  every  aid  w  hich  they  can  enlist  or 
nress  into  their  service.  With  them,  every  thing  divine  or 
human  must  act  in  the  service  of  their  favorite  scheme.  Thus, 
religion  is  to  be  made  a  servile  menial  to  political  artifice. 
It  is  to  serve  as  a  state-engine,  whose  powerful  operations 
shall  engage  every  beholder;  and  whose  astonishing  eficcts 
shall  agitate  and  unnerve  the  mind,  while  low  cunning  gains 
time  to  play  its  successful  legerdemain.  This  is  really  de¬ 
grading  to  the  character  of  religion.  She  is  not  vain  nor 
ostentatious ;  but  certainly  will  never  consent  to  be  a  slave. 
Religion  is  the  advocate  of  true  liberty ;  it  is  from  her 
righteous  precepts,  that  government  takes  its  most  useful 
character,  and  its  most  durable  form.  But,  religion,  while 
it  s^eks  the  most  extensive  good,  will  never  sanction  sinister 
purposes,  nor  give  countenance  to  measures  that  have  no 
higher  object  than  self-aggrandizement. 

Another  class  of  men  seem  to  fancy,  that,  religion  is  a 
business  of  taste,  and  that  it  must  be  made  subservient  to 
their  pleasures.  They  have  taken  it  into  their  service 
wholly  on  these  conditions,  and  they  grow  tired  of  it,  and 
dismiss  it,  whenever  they  fail  to  realize  their  expectations, 
'rhe  world,  wicked  as  it  is,  is  still  so  far  persuaded  of  the 
value  of  religion,  that  though,  it  has  not  the  reality,  it  will 
have  the  semblance  of  it.  It  is  willing  to  be  religious  m 
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jts  own  waVi  fspocially  when  it  is  fashionable  to  be  so. 
Make  religion  as  showy,  as  splendid,  and  as  lasloful,  as  the 
most  refined  and  elegant,  taste  can  dictate,  and  all  is  well. 
'I'his  idea,  however,  is  absurd.  I*iety  was  never  subject  to 
.>et  fashions  or  studied  forms.  It  never  makes  a  disgraceful 
conijuomise  with  pride,  aflectalion  or  vain-glory.  It  de¬ 
mands  the  exercise  of  the  deepest  humility  ;  and  re(]uirrs^ 
that  the  atl’ections  should  be  detached  from  a  world  whose 
fashion  passeth  away,”  and  lixed  uj)on  liim,  whom  u> 
know  is  life  eternal.” 

If  we  would  contemplate  religion  as  she  is,  ami  find  her 
where  she  usua  lly  resi.les,  we  must  adopt  dillerent  maxims, 
and  pursue  an  opjiosite  course.  VVe  are  not  to  expect  to 
see  her,  ‘‘  glittering  in  gems,  or  gay  with  woven  gold.”  VVe 
shall  not  find  her  upon  the  house-top,  nor  at  the  corners  of 
the  street,  proclaiming  her  own  worth.  '  When  she  giv'es 
alms,  we  shall  hear  no  sound  of  the  trumpet  announcing  the 
deed.  You  will  sec  reliirion  In  humble  attire,  wearing  the 
ornament  of  “a  meek  and  (juiet  spirit.”  You  will  sec  her 
accompanying  the  faithful  Abraham  in  an  act  of  pious  obe¬ 
dience.  You  will  follow  her  fout>ieps  into  the  lonely  cot¬ 
tage,  whose  inmates  are  famine  and  death.  You  w  ill  recog¬ 
nize  her  by  her  placid  countenance,  amidst  war  and  con¬ 
fusion.  You  will  see  her  at  the  death-bed  of  a  friend,  at 
the  tomb  of  the  dearest  relatives;  and  while  with  on<‘  hand 
she  points  downward  to  the  inanimate  body  of  a  parent,  a 
husband,  or  a  child,  with  the  other  she  dii  eets  you  upward 
to  heaven  where  lives  the  destroyer  of  death.  You  will 
trace  her  to  the  closet,  wdierc  ‘‘  the  world  is  shut  out,  and 
thought  called  home,”  from  whence  ascends  the  sacred  in¬ 
cense  of  pious  prayer,  and  w  here,  the  soul  holds  intercourse 
w  ithCJod,  If ‘‘ j)ersccuted,”  you  w  ill  not  find  her  ‘‘  forsaken.'* 
If,  like  Jesus,  she  have  not  where  to  lay  her  head,”  and  like 
her  afneient  defenders,  she  ‘‘  wande  rs  af)OUt  in  sheep-skins 
and  goat-skins,  afilicted.  desolate,  tormented  yet  even  in 
these  circumstances,  she  possesses  consolation  which  tlu^ 
world  cannot  give;  consolations  to  w  hich  the  gay,  the  thought¬ 
less  and  the  proud  arc  utter  strangers.  “  'J'he  world’s  dread 
laugh,  which  scarce  the  firm  philosopher  can  scorn,”  afi’eett 
her  not.  Wise  in  her  purposes,  prudent  in  her  measures, 
and  determined  in  her  resohiiions,  she  pursues  ‘‘  the  path  of 
the  just,  which  shines  brighter  and  brighter,”  as  she  pro¬ 
gresses,  till  her  unwearied  feet  arrive  at the  city,  w  ho-e 
builder  and  maker  is  God.” 
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To  TiiK  Qt’FSTioN — What  IVofessioii  of  Faith,  do  tlic  Scriptures  tcacL  us 
was  set  forth  and  required  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  the  belief  of 
which  constituted  a  believer  iii  the  faith  of  the  Apostolic  Churches  ? 

CeoNCLCDED.) 

I3clicvii»^  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ;  all 
other  necessary  truth  will  follow  of  course.  Truth,  collec¬ 
tively,  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  one  part  maintains  a  connex¬ 
ion  with  another;  and  one  thirtg  results  or  flows  from  anoth¬ 
er.  'I’his  may  he  made  apparent,  hy  the  simplest  figureg 
and  images  in  nature.  When  we  believe  in  the  rising  of  the- 
sun,  we  necessarily  l)elievc,  the  world  w  ill  have  light.  The 
latter  truth  flows  from  the  former.  WJien  we  are  convinced 
that  a  stream  of  water  flows  from  such  a  fountain,  we  then 
apprehend  that  it  w  ill  be  in  quality  like  its  source.  W  hen  we 
imbibe  this  water,  and  our  senses  testify  its  refreshing  na¬ 
ture,  then  we  are  convinced  that  we  are  in  our  right  judg¬ 
ment,  that  the  stream  is  emitted  from  such  a  source,  if  we 
had  ever  heard  of  the  fountain  before,  and  our  information 
w’as  correct.  But  if  not,  then  a  draught  from  the  stream, 
demonstrates  to  us,  what  qualities  compose  the  fountain. 

'rhe  application  of  these  figures,  w  ill  be  of  great  use,  as  it 
w  ill  present  two  classes  of  people,  who  might  be  benefited 
by  the  modes  of  communication  we  have  noticed.  1,  if  there 
were  any,  w  ho,  in  the  days  Christ  was  upon  earth,  had  cor¬ 
rect  views  of  the  ti*ue  (.iod,  from  the  writings  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  or  from  any  other  possilfle  source,  they  would 
receive  Jesus  as  the  Christ ;  know  ing  that  his  character  cor¬ 
responded  with  that  of  God.  J’hese,  having  previously  drank 
of  the  fountain,  would  discover  in  the  stream  the  same  quali¬ 
ties  and  be  convinced  of  its  origin  from  similarity.  2,  "J'here 
W’cre.  those,  and  their’s  was  the  greatest  number,  w  ho  knew 
not  God,  at  least  as  respected  his  love  to  the  world  ;  for  men 
have  been  generally  more  willing  to  confess  his  power  than 
his  goodness;  these,  by  participating  the  stream,  would  learn 
the  qualities  of  the  fountain.  Indeed  we  find,  that  w  hen  the 
people  who  saw  the  mighty  works  of  Jesus  had  discovered 
m  them  strong  eviflcnce  of  tiie  powder  of  God,  they  generally 
were  convinced  of  his  being  the  Messiah.  Thus  we  see  one 
truth  flow  ing  from  another,  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
Wc  believe  that  Jesus  proceeded  and  came  forth  from  God ; 
tliis  involv'cs  the  idea,  that  he  w’as  the  Son  of  God.  We  next 
liiscover  that  he  was  the  Christ  (anointed)  of  God.  But  as 
an  unction  or  an  anointing  always  implies  an  oflice  and  an 
i‘bjert  for  which  the  oflicc  is  conferred,  wc  find  that  hi?v- 
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oftice  is  regal,  he  is  a  king  or  prince.  The  object  of 
his  becoming  such  is  this,  “  to  give  repentance  and  re¬ 
mission  of  sins.”  This  act  is  in  essence  the  salvation 
of  God.  In  this  manner  we  grow  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Loed  Jesus  Christ.  Like  the  Samari¬ 
tans  we  know  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world. 

4.  Another  additional  reason  for  this  unity  and  sim¬ 
plicity  in  faith,  is  found  in  the  very  capacity  and  situation 
in  W’hich  the  believer  in  Christ  is  represented.  This  may 
be  well  expressed  by  a  similitude.  When  a  child  is  received 
into  a  school,  there  is  one  simple  proposition  which  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  the  pupil  should  believe ;  vi/..  that  his  preceptor  is 
able  to  instruct  him,  in  the  science  w  hich  he  wishes  to  stud^’; 
for  if  he  does  not  believe  this,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  he 
will  apply  for  instruction.  And  again,  it  is  evident,  that  if 
he  knows  already  all  that  his  teacher  requires  of  one  w  hose 
term  of  study  is  finished,  there  is  no  need  of  his  admission; 
and  to  call  him  a  pupil  would  be  a  ptTversion  of  language. 
Again,  it  w'ould  l)e  etjually  absurd  to  recjuire  a  profession 
of  the  knowledge  of  abstruse  sciences,  as  a  necessary  quali¬ 
fication  to  the  pupil’s  admission.  How  would  it  appear,  for 
the  instructor  to  say  to  the  applicant  for  admission,  “  My 
child,  I  am  ever  happy  to  sec  youth  inquiring  after  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  always  gives  me  real  pleasure  to  receive  such  a.-^ 
members  of  this  literary  institution,  over  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  preside.  But  you  are  not  insensible  that  certain 
qualifications  are  necessary  to  your  reception  here.  You 
must  prove  to  me  your  acquaintance,  with  algebra,  with 
astronomy,  geography,  navigation,  and  all  other  sciences.” 
This  language  would  indeed  appear  strange,  when  wc  con¬ 
sider  these  are  the  things  which  the  proposed  scholar  wishes 
to  learn  ;  and  if  he  be  acquainted  w  ith  them  already,  what 
need  of  his  entering  the  school,  and  w  hat  shall  he  learn  if 
he  does  ? 

7'he  reader  will  readily  apply  this  to  w’hat  wc  arc  con¬ 
sidering  as  a  reason  for  unity  and  simplicity  of  faith.  The 
voice  out  of  the  cloud  concerning  Chri>t  is,  this  is  my  be¬ 
loved  Son,  hear  ye  him.  This  beloved  Son,  whom  we  trt 
commanded  to  hear,  saith,  learn  of  me.  But  if  it  be  requir¬ 
ed,  that  wc  know  in  the  first  place  all  that  is  to  be  learned 
of  Christ,  and  that  previous  to  admission  into  his  school, 
W’hat  shall  w’c  learn  afterwards?  But  we  never  find  this  to 
be  the  case.  Peter  was  long  a  pupil,  before  he  knew  the 
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propriety  ol  preaching  the  gospel  to  a  gentile.  The  disciples 
in  g(;nerai,  sat  long  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  before  they  umlcr- 
slood  many  of  his  sayings  respecting  his  sulferings  and 
death.  Paul,  while  called  Saul  of  Tarsus,  persecuted  Christ 
in  his  members;  but  being  a  chosen  vessel  to  bear  his  Ue- 
deeiiKrr's  name  among  the  gentiles,  has  but  one  sim})lc  truth 
stated  to  him,  the  acknowledgment  and  belief  of  which  were 
r.ecessary  to  his  declaring  Christ  publicly.  The  voice  of 
him  who  arrested  him  in  his  mad  career,  said,  1  am  Jesus, 
whom  thou  persecutest.  Like  a  submissive  })upil,  Saul  in¬ 
quires,  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?  He  is  referred 
to  Ananias  for  some  instruction,  but  however  he  is  told,  1 
have  appeared  unto  thee  for  thijp  })urpose,  to  make  thee  ai 
minister  and  a  witness,  both  of  the  things  which  thou  hast 
seen,  and  of  those  in  which  1  will  afterwards  appear  unto 
thee.-’  Compare  Acts  ix,  6 — C;  Actsxxvi,  IG.  From  these 
accounts  the  following  things  apjK^ar :  1st,  J'hat  Saul  was 
convinced  that  it  was  Jesus  whom  he  })crsccuted.  2d,  That 
this  belief  entitled  him  to  the  fellowship  and  instruction  of 
Ananias.  3d,  'J'hat  Saul  did  not  receive,  at  the  time  of  his 
conversion,  all  the  knowledge  which  might  be  obtained  ; 
for  if  so,  the  spirit  would  not  have  spoken  **’  of  the  things 
in  which  he  would  afterwards  appear  to  him.'’  4th,  Vet  it 
apjK'ars  from  Acts  ix,  20,  that  Saul  was  not  only  accepted 
as  a  believer,  but  as  a  preacher  ;  for  straightway  he 
preached  Christ  in  the  synagogues,  that  he  is  the  Son  of 
Clod. 

With  these  observations,  we  are  induced  to  close  the 
present  subject  of  our  discussion.  We  have  considered  one 
simple  proposition,  variously  stated  in  the  New  Testament, 
as  the  only  article  necessary  to  be  believed,  to  entitle  the 
believer  to  the  fellowship  of  the  primitive  Christian  church¬ 
es.  An  exhibition  has  been  made  of  the  evidence  on  w  hick 
this  proposition  rests.  The  necessity  of  unity  and  simplicity 
has  been  argued  upon  several  })rinciples.  The  inference* 
which  we  draw,  must  comport  with  the  nature  of  the  subject. 
If  unity  of  faith  tends  to  unity  of  the  spirit,  in  the  bond  of 
peace  ;  then,  any  thing  directly  opposite  must  })roduce 
all  the  evils  we  have  mentioned.  And  it  will  appear,  that 
it  is  only  by  simplifying  the  nature,  and  abridging  tlie 
number  of  those  articles  of  faith,  which  have  so  long  con¬ 
fused  and  disordered  the  minds  of  men,  that  Christians  caR 
walk  in  love  with  one  another,  as  Christ  hath  loved  tlicoi. 


MR.  Hudson’s  remark*. 


2*0  the  lector. 

As  ^Fr.  Whittrmorc  of  Cnnil'ridi^c  has  lately  puMislied  a 
*'  review'*’  of  my  pamphlet,  and  as  the  n.tture  ot  the  <  as« 
doe<i  not  in  my  mind  reqtiire  a  pamphlet  in  reply,  I  solicit 
tfib  favor  of  laying  the  following  remarks  before  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  your  coluuiFis. 

It  is  not  my  design  in  this  communication  to  attempt  a 
refutation  of  Mr.  VVhiltemore's  arguments,  but  oidv  to  sliow 
the  spirit  by  which  he  appears  to  be  dictated,  and  to  notice 
some  of  the  inconsistencies  in  which  he  has  involved  himsclr. 
ftlr.  \V.  begins  his  ‘'review'’  by  informing  the  public  that 
I  was  one  of  the  author>  of  the  Dt'cldnttldu,  so  railed.  Al- 
though  IVIr.  W.’s  notice  a})pears  to  be  foreign  to  the  v»'ubjert 
in  dispute,  still  1  freely  declare  that  his  information  is  cor¬ 
rect ;  and  if  he  and  his  brother  editors  had  had  the  |K)lite- 
ness  to  have  pu})lished,  instead  of  suppressing,  a  comnnini- 
cation  which  I  sent  them  six  months  ago,  this  information 
would  have  been  before  the  ]aiblic  long  before  the  appear¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  W.’s  pamphlet.  Mr.  W.  ir)forms  the  ptiblic  (p.  f») 
that  I  cannot  produce  one  instance  in  which  the  rdit(jrs  ef 
public  journals  have  avoided  a  discussion  of  future  puTii>h- 
Kent  in  their  papers,  lie  also  blames  me  for  not  poirUing 
out  some  instance  in  which  this  has  been  practised.  Though 
these  things  are  of  trilling  importance,  still,  as  Mr.  W.  has 
challenged  the  production  of  a  single  instance,  I  will  ofler 
the  following  statements,  hoping  to  be  corrected,  if  I  am  in 
error.  About  one  year  since,  Mr.  Wood,  then  in  Shirley, 
invited  one  of  the  editors  of  the  UniVersalist  Magazine  to  a 
friendly  discussion  of  the  subject  of  future  punishment  in 
that  paper;  and  !  myself  saw  the  answer  which  was  return¬ 
ed,  containing  a  refusal.  And  since  that  time  I  am  inform¬ 
ed  that  Mr.  Wood  has  made  the  same  proposition,  and  has 
received  no  answer.  Mr.  Streeter  of  Salem  authorizes  me- 
to  state,  that  sometime  last  season,  he  proj^osed  a  certain 
question  in  the  Magazine,  which  was  answered  by  a  corres¬ 
pondent,  and  that  he  wrote  a  communication  in  reply,  which 
was  suppressed  bv  the  editors.  It  appears  also  by  the 
reply  which  the  editors  of  the  Magazine  made  to  the  “  Ap¬ 
peal”  that  they  suppressed  a  communication  from  Lover 
of  Truth.”  I  presume  Mr.  W.  will  recollect,  that  at  his 
own  house  in  June  last,  I  made  a  proposal  to  him,  that  if  the 
editors  of  the  Magazine  would  open  their  columns,  I  would 
controvert  the  point  with  them  as  long  as  they  pleased,  and* 
would  treat  the  subject  with  candor,  and  them  with  respect. 
It  will  be  seen  that  these  y)ropositions  were  made-after  lh»- 
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editors  had  refused  to  put  an  end  to  the  controversy- 
Once  more  ;  the  editor  of  llic  Philadelphia  I'niversalisf 
Magazine  controverted  this  point  in  his  })apcr  uilh  a  writer 
in  the  Christian  Repository  published  in  A’ermont.  The 
editor  of  the  Magazine  requested  that  his  |)ieces  might  be 
republished  in  the  Repository,  which  was  readily  granted; 
but  when  the  editor  of  the  Magazine  was  invited  to  recipro¬ 
cate  the  favor,  and  give  the  pieces  against  which  he  wrote  a 
place  in  his  paper,  he  utterly  refused.  But  with  all  these 
facts,  can  Mr.  VV.  say  with  propriety,  VV’c  have  never 
taken  pains  to  avoid  a  discussion”  ? 

There  is  a  passage  on  the  17th  page  of  Mr.  VV.’s  pam¬ 
phlet,  which  excited  my  surprise,  lie  informs  the  public 
that  1  devoted  nearly  six  pages  of  my  pamphlet  to  the  state¬ 
ment  and  refutation  of  the  system  of  my  opponent,  and  then 
says,  “I  will  not  contradict  him ;  for  1  do  not  believe,  nor 
do  1  know  of  any  one  that  docs,  the  doctrine  he  represents 
as  the  faith  of  those  who  dilfer  from  him  in  his  view’s  of 
hell  in  another  world.”  Now  it  seems  proper  to  ask,  if 
iny  pamphlet  did  not  oppose  the  sentiment  of  Mr.  W.  w  hy 
has  he  with  so  much  spirit  and  promptitude  written  a  reply? 
lie  says,  he  docs  not  believe  the  docU’ine  against  which  I 
have  written,  and  still  he  w  rites  in  defence  of  it,  and  calls 
it  his  doctrine*  He  says,  (p.  20,)  “  Let  them  cease  to  decry 
the  doctrine  we  bcllncj’^  He  says,  he  does  not  know  of  any 
one  that  does  believe  the  sentiment  I  have  opposed,  and 
still  he  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  it  is  an  attack  upon  the 
sentiment  of  others  P  In  the  pages  to  which  Mr.  W.  alludes, 
1  stated  the  opposer’s  system  thus  ;  ‘‘  Your  scheme,  as  near 
as  I  can  understand  it,  is  this :  Man  possesses  two  natures, 
soul  and  body^  the  one  pure,  the  other  impure.  All  sin  origi¬ 
nates  in  the  fleshly  nature,  and  to  this  all  sin  and  sulfcring 
arc  confined.”  The  reader  w  ill  perceive  that  I  stated  the 
systelfi  with  modesty.  1  said  this  was  the  scheme  as  near 
as  /  could  understand  it.  Now  if  1  had  stated  the  system 
according  to  the  best  of  my  understanding,  and  still  had 
stated  it  incorrectly,  it  properly  belonged  to  Mr.  W.  to  point 
out  its  incorrectness,  or  to  tell  us  w’hat  his  system  was. 
But  this  he  h^s  not  done.  He  answers  my  pamphlet  as 
though  it  were  an  attack  upon  his  sentiments,  and  still  de¬ 
clares  he  know’s  of  no  one  w'ho  believes  in  Avhat  1  have  op¬ 
posed!  Mr.  W.  ought  in  justice  to  have  stated  his  system, 
as  he  disapproves  of  the  statement  I  have  made.  But  he 
and  those  of  his  general  belief,  appear  to  be  averse  to 
stating  their  views.  Whether  they  arc  sensible  of  the  dc- 
ormity  of  their  system,  and  therefore  wish  to  conceal  it. 
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or  whether  they  have  no  settled  views  of  the  subject,  I  tlo 
not  pretend  to  determine.  Mr.  \V.  is  (jiiite  fond  of  telliiik; 
us  wliat  he  docs  not  believe,  but  is  very  careful  in  t<  llinp; 
us  what  his  views  arc.  If  Mr.  \\\  tiiinks  ihe.'«e  remark''  ur»- 
just,  let  him  come  forward  and  give  us  a  statement  of  In.' 
system,  or  }K)int  us  to  one  he  has  already  given. 

13ut  Mr.  VV.  knows  of  no  one  tliat  lx  litives  in  the  sy.-^tem 
I  have  0})poscd !  Now  I  can  refer  Mr.  W.  to  .several  vol¬ 
umes  whe^rc  these  views  are  inculcated,  and  the.se  work.^  are 
in  high  re{)iilc  w  ith  Mr.  W .  and  thu.se  of  his  sentiment. 
"I’hc  w’ork.s  to  w  hich  I  allude  are  the  w  ritings  of  iMr.  liallou. 
His  “ 'IVeatise  on  Atonement*'*  is  fouruhal  upon  the  notion, 
that  there  are  tw  o  natures  in  man.  the  heaveidy  and  lle.shl^, 
and  that  all  sin  originates  in  tfie  latter.  Sec  pp. 

^3,  C8,  70,  0.7,  141,  102,  103.  I  presume  Mr.  \V.  liolds^uit 
volume  in  higli  estimation;  and  whoever  is  aetjuainted  wiili 
^Ir.  VV.'s  preachiiig  and  writing  will,  1  conclude,  be  .sensible 
that  he  has  not  taken  a  great  departure  therefrom.  Aral 
still  Mr.  \V.  knows  of  no  one  that  believes  that  senti¬ 
ment’!  But  ill  the  six  pages  to  whieh  Mr.  W.  alludes,  I 
have  not  conlined  myself  to  this  single  notion.  In  tlie  first 
])lace  I  stated  this  idea,  and  emh'avored  to  .shew  that  it  the 
dissolution  of  the  bofly  relieved  the  soul  from  sin  and  suf¬ 
fering,  and  translated  it  to  glory,  we  were  .saved  by  dculk 
and  not  by  Christ.  But  Mr.  \V.  does  not  believe  this!  .So 
when  he  contends,  as  In*  does  in  his  pampldet,  that  there 
ran  be  no  sin  in  a  future  state;  for  he  that  i.s  dead  is  freed 
from  sin,”  im})lying  that  death  puts  a  stop  to  .''infiilness ;  I 
pa\%  when  he  argues  in  tlii.s  manner,  we  are  to  conclude 
that  he  is  employing  arguments  which  l.-e  does  not  believe  ! 
In  the  second  [)aragraph  of  the  pages  alluded  to,  I  altcre<l 
the  position,  and  took  another  ground  which  is  frc<|ucntly 
urged,  and  which  in  fact  is  a  r(  lin(jui.'>hmcnt  of  the  Ibinier. 
The  ground  was  this  ;  men  arc  savcil  by  ilivine  instruction 
imparted  by  (’hrist  after  death.  But  neither  Mr.  W.  nor 
any  of  his  ac<|naintance  believe  this!  S>o  if  Mr.  VV,  ever 
should  say,  that  men  in  a  future  state  will  be  happy,  l>e- 
causc  they  will  be  there  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  wc  must  conclude  that  he  has  no  faith  in  his  own 
^  argument  !  The  third  paragraph  in  the  al)ove-mentiom  d 
pages  contains  a  |>o.>ltion  ditferent  from  lH>th  the  former; 
viz.  that  men  were  saved  by  the  rc^urreetion.  'I'his  ag  iln 
Mr.  VV.  does  not  believe  !  So  when  lie  declares,  as  he  Im^ 
done  in  liis  writing,  particularly  in  his  S4*rmoii  on  I'ev.  xx. 
12,  ])ubli.-'hcd  the  present  3’ear,  that  the  resurrection  plaec-> 
tis  bt‘3*ond  the  reach  of  j»ain.  v.e  arc  to  infer  that  he  airiii:e> 


EVAfi:GKLI('AL  REPERTORV. 


his  })roplc  with  what  Iip  utterly  discords!  I  feel  iitiwilliui; 
fo  helicvc  that  Mr.  W .  pla^^s  the  hypocrite  in  these  particu- 
lar'i,  and  am  still  more  nnwillinc:  to  call  his  word  in  (juestion 
Y^Uvn  he  says  he  <loes  not  helieve  the  system  I  have  op¬ 
posed.  I  will  impute  these  inconsistencies  to  inattention, 
delusion,  or  any  thins;  rather  than  unchristian  motives. 

Ihit  another  dilliculty  presents  itself,  'i'he  views  opposed 
in  the  pa^es  alluded  to,  arc'  precisely  the  same  as  tho^e  con¬ 
tained  in  the  notorious  declaration,*’  as  Mr.  W.  calls  if. 
Now  he  tells  us  (p.  3)  that  some  felt  it  tlieir  duly  to  take  seri¬ 
ous  notice  of  that  Dcclaruliou.  ^  es  ;  they  have  taken  serious 
notice  of  that  piece,  and  amont;  those  who  have  taken  this 
notice  is  Mr.  VV.  himself.  He  has  taken  such  serious  notice 
of  it,  that  he  has  published  a  letj^lhy  communication  Irom 
H.  H.  in  his  paper,  designed  to  tli^iprove  it.  He  has  no¬ 
ticed  it  so  seriously',  that  he  will  not  exchange  desks  with 
its  authors.  Jle  seriously  contends,  that  the  Declaration 
goes  to  d(  |)i  ivc  him  and  others  of  the  name  and  character 
of  (  hristians,  and  therefore  he  w  ill  have  no  fellowship  with 
its  authors;  nay,  he  has  voted  a  public  censitre  in  the. 
SoTithern  Association,  against  its  authors,  and  sent  it  abroad 
in  the  world. 

Ihit  after  all,  Mr.  W.  says,  he  does  not  believe  the  doc¬ 
trine  there  opposed,  and  knows  of  no  one  that  d(x*s !  So 
Mr.  W.  has  considered  it  his  duty  to  take  the  above  serious 
notice  of,  and  decided  measures  against,  a  piece  designed  to 
disprove  what?  Why,  that  which  he  and  his  acajuaintance 
reject !  The  reader  is  requested  to  have  charity  for  Mr. 
"W.  for  I  really  believe  his  understanding  has  l)ecn  darken¬ 
ed  by  the  force  of  prejudice  ;  that  “  a  torrent  of  impetuous 
zeal  has  transported  him  thus  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.’’ 
The  reader  will  be  confirmed  in  this,  when  he  sees  the  lan¬ 
guage  Mr.  W.  applies  to  his  opponent.  Mr.  W.  accuses  me, 
(p.  3)  of  .f/y,  imidious  jerks  and  thrusts  ;  (p.  4)  of  vjijust  im¬ 
plications  ami  sly^  indirect^  insidimts  ccusjires^  and  of  sly  thmsts; 
(p.  5)  of  being  disin^nnwus^  and  insidiously  ihrustm<r  at  the 
reputation  of  an  opponent ;  of  real  misrepresentation^  leit^  satire^ 
and  raillery  ;  (p.  14)  of  tdnisc  and  scurrility^  and  of  nonsensi- 
cal  prevarication.  Hy  these  qiiotations  we  learn  the  spirit 
by  which  his  pamphlet  was  dictated;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  nothing  more  than  a  sudden  impidse  of  feeling  prompt¬ 
ed  such  language  when  reviewing  the  pamphlet  of  him  w  ho 
w  rote  against  w  hat  ?  Mr.  W.’s  sentiment  ?  No  ;  but  against 
what  Mr.  W.  disbelieves  and  rejects.  Perhaps  in  a  future 
Number.  Mr.  Kditor,  I  shall  ofl'er  some  remark‘j  upon  Mr. 
W'.*s  arguments.  Yours,  ice.  Charles  Hudson*. 


MORAL  EDUCATION 


•  R^ERVATIUNS 


^rntcuticus  tf)!»sfr\)ati'on9 


'JVulli  can  hardly  he  exported  to  adapt  hersi  If  to  the 
trooked  policy,  and  wily  simi(>?*ilics  of  worldly  allairs;  tor 
truth,  like  light,  travels  only  in  straight  lines. 

It  is  with  diseases  of  the  mind  as  with  those  of  the  body; 
\vc  are  lialf  dead,  before  we  understand  our  disorder,  and 
half  cured  when  we  do. 

Religion  has  treated  knowledge,  sometimes  as  an  enemy, 
sometimes  us  a  hostage,  often  as  a  captive,  and  more  often 
as  a  child  ;  but  knowledge  has  become  of  age  ;  ainl  religion 
luust  cither  renounce  lier  accpiaintancc,  or  introduce  her  as 
a  companion,  and  respect  her  as  a  friend. 

As  no  roads  arc  so  rough  as  those  that  liave  just  bren 
mended,  so  no  sinners  arc  so  intolerant  as  those  that  h:r. 
just  turned  saints. 


moral  2^uratton 


Moral  education  includes  all  that  relates  to  personal  du¬ 
ties,  the  rights  of  societies,  and  the  administration  of  Justict; 
in  cities  and  empires.  It  presents  man  to  us  as  the  subject 
of  understanding,  will,  and  a  variety  of  passions.  It  points 
us  to  the  divine  majesty  as  a  being  spiritual  anil  wise,  jx)W- 
erful  and  immense,  lioly,  just  and  merciful,  it  inculcates  it 
on  us  as  our  duty  to  esteem,  to  revere,  and  to  confide  in  his 
venerable  character,  and  to  fulfil  the  solemn  duties  of  public, 
social,  and  private  worship.  We  arc  here  instructed  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  obligations  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to 
society  around  us,  and  ipiulified  to  adorn  our  several 
spheres  as  husbands  or  wives,  masters  or  servants,  parents 
or  children,  magistrates  or  people.  The  branch  we  are 
now  considering  embraces  what  are  called  ethics,  j>olitics 
and  jurisprudence,  or  the  whole  of  moral  philosophy.  Ret 
it  be  well  understood,  that  this  part  of  education  may  best 
be  collected  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  holy  Scriptures, 
and  a  constant  attcudance  in  the  sanctuaries  erected  to  the 
honor  of  Jehovah. 

Poit  h'oli't. 


1'^  ANCELICAI.  KKPF.M  ORy 


Soll'tuTir 


1  Inil  Solitndc  divine  ! 

Hles-t  peat  of  nitiital  joy  and  holy  love, 

^Vhere  man,  tlic  mighty  workb  of  God  ma}'  prove, 
Jio!  at  th}'  peaceful  phrine, 

A  new-coriie  puppliant  asks  a  calm  retreat, 

Like  that  which  led  of  old  Hit  meditative  Isaac'p  f< 


’s  Solitude  thy  name? 

^Telhinkb  (he  term  is  greatly  misapplied  ; 
f  or,  in  thy  tt-niftle,  man  to  God  allied. 

Discovers  whence  he  came  ; 

'I'here  ang<  Is  dwell  to  sacred  rapture  given : 

The  fellovv-servuhts  of  the  earthly  heirs  of  heaven. 

There  loo,  in  mildest  beams, 

Out  all  henignant  Jesus  shows  his  face, 

And  while  his  heavenly  features  we  can  trace. 

And  catch  the  trembling  gleams  ; 

'f'iie  pliant  mind  of  man,  with  reason  warm, 

Receives  the  lively  outlines  of  his  precious  form. 

There  God  himself  is  known, 

•n  matchless  grandeur  deck'd,  and  mighty  power, 
Which  lead  the  soul  to  wonder  and  adore, 
li«;fore  his  darning  throne. 

Then,  Solitude,  to  thee  1  give  this  name. 

The  Audience  Chamber  ot  thc^Glorious,  Great  I  AM. 

7'here  would  I  choose  to  rest 

My  aching  head  and  wandering  feet  awhile, 

T'rf*m  busy  cares  and  life’s  distracting  toil  ; 

And  on  my  Saviour’s  breast. 

Like  favor’d  John,  of  old,  1  w'ould  recline, 

And  make  his  rapturous  joys  and  all  his  pleasures  mine. 


Goxjiel 

-den.  xxiv,  RTf. 


And  IsBUC  went  out  to  iiicdilatc  in  the  fields  at  even-tide, 


C’frtur 


Virtue  is  Phosphor,  bright-ascending 
'I'o  the  heart  beclouded  dear : — 
Vice,  the  llyuds,  rain-portending, 
Hriuging  the  repentant  tear. 

^’irtue ’s  an  ingot  of  mint-gold, 
IJndehas’d  by  mixt  alloy  ; — 

^  ice,  tinsel  for  deception  sold, 
Worse  than  useless,  gilded  toy. 
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